Swedish newspaper could afford to send a representative
over to Finland for a week or two, and he was given just
the same facilities as a man representing a paper with a
circulation running into millions. The result was that
the Finns, who needed every possible man for the army,
simply had not enough press officers to go round.

And there was another difficulty. No one was ever
allowed near the scene of a major battle while it was in
progress. The Finnish army was up against tremendously
superior numbers, and they dared not let the smallest scrap
of potentially useful information escape to the enemy. That
is why the Karelian Isthmus was a closed book to all
correspondents during the last six weeks of the war. All the
information they got was from the official communiques.
They were allowed to see nothing.

I did not simplify matters by trying to broadcast only
what I had seen for myself. This meant that in some ways
I was worse off than the ordinary newspaper correspon-
dents. I had to be pretty constantly on the move, and it
was not always easy to put in the average of three talks
a week which I aimed at. However, the method of record-
ing the talks was an immense help. It enabled me to spend
several days on a trip, sometimes collecting material for
three or even four talks, and then to broadcast them all
together for use in London as they were needed. The talks
had to be recorded in any case, because of the British
censorship ; but apart from this I think it was better to
record them. The problem of timing would have made it
terribly difficult to broadcast a 'live* talk, and get it fitted
into a news bulletin, for instance.

Broadcasting from Finland was always precarious. It
was never certain that an air-raid alarm would not inter-
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